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EDUCATION AND PSYCHOTHERAPY* 
PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


The contribution of psychology to education is the theme of the 
Educational Psychology Division of the American Psychological 
Association at, its 1948 sessions. This paper deals with the rela- 
tion of psychotherapy to teaching, and the possible contributions 
to educational theory which result from a clearer understanding 
of psychotherapeutic processes. But the paper also attempts to 
draw certain distinctions between the functions and methods of 
the teacher and the therapist with the aim of clarifying these 
respective réles. 

A decade ago I addressed the educational psychology section of 
the AAAP, a forerunner of this organization; I suggested then 
that by the formation of the new association educational psy- 
chologists were given the signal to professionalize their work by 
introducing clinical and case study procedures into educational 
practice. Since that time the clinical point of view has become 
more and more appreciated by teachers, and specialists with 
psychological training have been employed in increasing numbers 
in schools and colleges. The opportunity to learn and practice 
therapeutic procedures during the war which has been seized upon 
by many of the younger psychologists particularly, is one of the 
striking contemporary developments in our science and profes- 
sion, and the impact of this new psychological development on 
education is worthy of consideration. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


The influence of psychotherapy on education is not new. 
Oskar Pfister, a Swiss theological instructor and pastor, proposed 





*Parts of this paper were read as a Presidential Address of the Edu- 
cational Psychology Division of the American Psychological Association, 


Boston, Massachusetts, Sept. 7, 1948. 
1P. M. Symonds. “A New Meaning for Educational Psychology,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology 30: 33-37, 1939. 
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modifications in educational practice based on psychoanalytic 
principles as early as 1912.2 Similar pedagogical ideas were 
developed in 1921 by a Swiss public school teacher, Zulliger.* 
Among other efforts to interpret education in the light of psy- 
choanalytical principles may be mentioned Schmidt’s‘ establish- 
ment in Moscow of a home for children under five; Aichhorn’s® 
experiments with methods of dealing with delinquent adolescents 
in Vienna; Bernfeld’s home for war orphans in Vienna after the 
First World War; Isaacs’* educational experiment at the Malting 
House School in London from 1924-1927; and Anna Freud and 
Dorothy Burlingham’s’ experiments in the rehabilitation of 
young children during the London blitz in the Hampstead Nurser- 
ies. Except for the recent work of Anna Freud and Dorothy 
Burlingham these enterprises have had relatively little influence 
on educational practice in this country. Many American psy- 
chiatrists have studied Aichhorn’s methods with delinquents but 





2? Oskar Pfister. ‘‘An Wendungen der Psychoanalyse in der Pidagogik 
und Seelsorge,’’ Imago 1: 56-82, 1912. 

Oskar Pfister. ‘‘ Psychoanalysis and the Study of Children and Youth,” 
American Journal of Psychology 26: 130-141, 1915. 

Oskar Pfister. Psychoanalysis in the Service of Education. New York: 
Moffat Yard, 1922. 

*Hans Zulliger. ‘‘Psychoanalytische Erfahrungen aus der Volksschul- 
praxis,’’ No. 5 of a series Papers on the Science of the Mind and the Art of 
Education, edited by Oskar Pfister and published by Ernest Bircher, Bern, 
1921. These essays were translated into English by G. V. Swackhamer and 
published under the title “Psychoanalytic Experiences in Public School 
Practice”’ in the American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 10: 370-385, 595-608, 
823-840, 1940; 11: 157-171, 356-370, 1941. 

‘Vera Schmidt. Psychoanalytische Erziehung in Sowjetrussland. Bericht 
uber das Kinderheim Laboratorium in Moskau. Internationaler Psycho- 
analytischer Verlag, Wien, 1925. 

SAugust Aichhorn. Vewahrloste Jugend. Internationaler Psycho- 
analytischer Verlag, Wien, 1925. English translation, Wayward Youth. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1935. 

Susan Isaacs. Social Development in Young Children. London: George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1933; New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 
1937. 

7Dorothy T. Burlingham and Anna Freud. Young Children in War- 
Time. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1942. 

Anna Freud and Dorothy T. Burlingham. War and Children. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1943. 
Infants Without Families. New York: International Univer- 





sities Press, 1944. 
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the impact on educational practice in this country has been 
remote. Susan Isaacs states specifically that her educational 
procedures were based on Dewey’s educational theories, but her 
interpretation of her work was certainly psychoanalytically 
oriented. 

The European movements were interpreted by two journals: 
the Zeitschift fur Psychoanalytische Padagogie started in 1926 but 
discontinued in 1937, and Zeitschift fiir Kinderpsychiatrie started 
in 1933 and still being published in Berne, Switzerland. Many 
of the earlier enterprises attempted to translate Freud’s theories 
directly by sex instruction and the results apparently were not too 
happy.® The newer concepts of psychotherapy in terms of rela- 
tionship had little influence on these early efforts except in the 
work of Aichhorn which is still well thought of. Few of the 
leaders of this movement have come over to this country, and 
consequently American education has hardly been touched by 
these ideas. 

Among English psychologists and psychoanalysts who have 
contributed to thinking on the revision of educational methods in 
the light of mental hygiene principles may be mentioned Isaacs,°* 
Searl,'® Chadwick,'! Low,'* and Rickman." 

At the same time a parallel development was taking place in 
this country under the aegis of the mental hygiene movement and 





8 Willie Hoffer. ‘‘ Psychoanalytic Education”’ in The Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Child, Vol. I, pp. 293-207. New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1945. 

*Susan Isaacs. Social Development in Young Children. London: George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1933; New York: Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany, 1937. 

10M. N.Searl. ‘‘Some Contrasted Aspects of Psychoanalysis and Edu- 
cation,” British Journal of Educational Psychology 2: 276-296, 1932. 

11 Mary Chadwick. ‘‘The Value of Psychoanalysis in Education,’ New 
Era, July, 1924. 

Difficulties in Child Development. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1928; New York: John Day Company, 1928. 

12 Barbara Low. “Psychoanalysis and Education,” Chapter 5 in Social 
Aspects of Education. Ernest Jones, editor. London: William and New- 
gate, 1924. 








Psychoanalysis and Education. New York: Harcourt Brace 


and Company, 1928. 
13 John Rickman, Editor. On the Bringing Up of Children. London; 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, 1938, : 
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this has influenced American educational practice profoundly. 
Many of the ideas which have influenced education have come 
from psychiatrists stimulated by the child guidance movement, 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association, and its publication, 
The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. 

Among psychiatrists who have contributed to this movement 
may be mentioned V. V. Anderson'* who put his theories into 
successful practice in his school at Staatsburgh-on-Hudson, New 
York. Another psychiatrist, also a psychoanalyst, who has 
helped to shape thinking with regard to mental hygiene principles 
in education is Otto Rank!® whose profound book, Modern Edu- 
cation, deserves careful rereading and study in connection with 
the current interest in the impact of psychotherapy on education. 

In this country special credit must be given to Lawrence K. 
Frank’ for the introduction of mental hygiene principles into 
education and for his many insightful and stimulating papers; to 
Caroline B. Zachry’ for her leadership in introducing mental 
hygiene principles into education culminating in her appointment 
as Director of the Bureau of Child Guidance of the New York 
City Public Schools; to Dorothy W. Baruch’ for initiative in 
introducing therapeutic principles into nursery school and 
kindergarten practice; and to Goodwin Watson’ for his clear 
thinking in this field. Rogers*® has discussed the relation of psy- 





144V. V. Anderson. Psychiatry in Education. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1932. 

15Otto Rank. Modern Education. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. 

Jessie Taft. ‘‘Rank’s Contribution to Education.”’ Progressive Edu- 

cation 9: 495-498, 1932. 
For samples of the writings of these four workers see 

16], K. Frank. ‘The Reorientation of Education to the Promotion of 
Mental Hygiene.”” Mental Hygiene 23: 529-543, 1939. 

17C. B. Zachry. ‘The Psychotherapist and the School.” Nervous Child 
3: 249-257, 1944. 

18D. W. Baruch. Parents and Teachers Go To School. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1939. 

19G. B. Watson. “The Réle of the Teacher” in P. A. Witty and C. E. 
Skinner, Editors, Mental Hygiene in Modern Education. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1939. 

270C. R. Rogers. Counseling and Psychotherapy. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1942. 
The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child. Boston: 





Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. 
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chotherapy and teaching and Axline*! has implemented Rogers’ 
point of view in her book, Play Therapy. 

Credit must be given to the many psychologists and educators 
who have helped to translate mental hygiene principles into 
educational practice including Averill,??, Nathaniel Cantor,” 
L. D. and Alice Crow,** Fenton,”* Patey and Stevenson (a psychia- 
trist),?° Ryan,?” Sherman,”* Symonds,”* Tiegs and Katz,*® and 
Witty and Skinner.*' Finally mention should be made of 
Daniel Prescott’s** two books which have had considerable influ- 
ence on educational practice in the interests of personality 
development. 

At the beginning of the movement toward psychoanalytic 
education and the introduction of mental hygiene principles into 
education the aims and methods of education and psychotherapy 
were far apart. Psychotherapy was concerned with bringing 





21V. M. Axline. Play Therapy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1947. 

220. A. Averill. Hygiene of Instruction. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1928. 

28N. C. Cantor. Dynamics of Learning. Buffalo, N. Y.: Foster and 
Stewart Publishing Corporation, 1946. 

341. D. Crow and Alice Crow. Mental Hygiene in School and Home Life. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942. 

28 Norman Fenton. Mental Hygiene in School Practice. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1943. 

26H. C. Patey and G. S. Stevenson. ‘“‘The Mental Health Emphasis in 
Education.’’ American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 3: 241-265, 464-494, 
1933; 4: 138-177, 1934. 

27W. C. Ryan. Mental Health Through Education. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1938. 

28 Mandel Sherman. Mental Hygiene and Education. New York: Long- 
mans Green and Company, 1934. 

29P.M.Symonds. Mental Hygiene of the School Child. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1934. 

30 FE. W. Tiegs and Barney Katz. Mental Hygiene in Education. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1941. 

31 P. A. Witty and C. E. Skinner. Mental Hygiene in Modern Education. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. 

32D. A. Prescott. Emotion and the Educational Process. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1938. 

Staff of the Division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel, 
Commission on Teacher Education, American Council on Education. 
Helping Teachers Understand Children. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1945. 
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mentally disturbed persons to normality; while education was 
concerned with imparting knowledge, helping in the formation of 
skill, and in general in assisting boys and girls to develop along 
lines that would help them to fit as responsible members into the 
society in which they were growing up. With the passage of 
years the function of psychotherapy is conceived to be that of 
assisting in belated personality development while education, too, 
has accepted greater responsibility for the all-round development 
of the individual instead of for isolated segments of his personal- 
ity. Methods of the two disciplines, too, have become more and 
more alike until some writers suggest that they are almost 
identical. 

Axline, for instance, says: “‘The basic principles of non-direc- 
tive therapy seem to have far reaching implications for educa- 


tors” ...% ... “the most important single factor in 
establishing sound mental health is the relationship that is built 
up between the teacher and his or her pupils.” ... ** “It is 


the permissiveness to be themselves, the understanding, the 
acceptance, the recognition of feelings, the clarification of what 
they think and feel that helps children retain their self-respect; 
and the possibilities of growth and change are forthcoming as 
they all develop insight. . . . It is in the establishment of this 
relationship that the basic principles of self-directive therapy loom 
up into an important position. ... The teacher will accept 
each and every child exactly as he or she is.... 7% “The 
teacher will establish a feeling of permissiveness in the relation- 
ship so that the child feels free to express his feelings and to be 
himself... . The therapist-teacher is alert to recognize the 
feelings the child is expressing and reflects those feelings back to 
the child in such a manner that the child gains insight into his 
behavior. This can be done to a great extent in any classroom 
situation if the teacher has an understanding of her pupils and an 
insight into human behavior.’’*® 

This lengthy quotation would imply that the distinction 
between psychotherapy and teaching has diminished so as to have 
reached the vanishing point. Perhaps the pendulum has swung 





33V. M. Axline. op. cit. p. 141. 
34 op. cit. p. 142. 
35 op. cit. p. 143. 
36 op. cit. p. 144. 
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too far and the time has come to point out in what way psycho- 
therapy and education differ as well as how they are alike. One’s 
attention is caught by the attitude expressed by Cantor who has 
suggested introducing progressive methods into college teaching. 
In discussing a conference with a student he says: “He [the 
student] wanted tp talk about the backgrounds of his difficulty. 
It was a temptation to which I almost yielded since I felt that he 
would be immensely relieved if he could express what was trou- 
bling him. But talking about what led up to his poor work would 
have been another way of avoiding doing something about it. 

I am not a therapist. My function is to deal with a 
student’s difficulty only insofar as his work in the course is 
involved.’’*? 

This raises the question: What psychotherapy and what educa- 
tion am I talking about? It is recognized that there are many 
differing points of view and shades of opinion about both educa- 
tion and psychotherapy. However, a recent symposium*® 
designed to ventilate possible differences in point of view con- 
cerning psychotherapy concluded that there was more general 
agreement than disagreement on many issues. Agreement 
among educators may not be so apparent. The point of view 
taken in the following pages to represent education corresponds 
closely to what is known as Progressive education and may have 
little correspondence to education as it is found in actual practice 
up and down the land. The following discussion, however, 
explicitly recognizes and attempts to clarify many of the 
unsolved issues in both disciplines. 


SIMILARITY BETWEEN PSYCHOTHERAPY AND EDUCATION 


First let us review some of the points of similarity between 
psychotherapy and education. 

1.—Both teachers and therapists should treat children as indi- 
viduals with potentialities for progressively taking over direction of 
themselves. This principle certainly has not always been followed 





37 Nathaniel Cantor. Dynamics of Learning. Buffalo, N. Y.: Foster and 
Stewart Publishing Corporation, 1946. 

38G. B. Watson, Chairman, Alexandra Adler, F. H. Allen, Eleanor Ber- 
tine, J. O. Chassell, C. R. Rogers, Saul Rosenzweig, Robert Waelder. 
“Symposium: Areas of Agreementin Psychotherapy.’’ American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry 10: 698-709, 1940. 
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by teachers in practice. Many teachers, sensing so strongly the 
immaturity of children, do not have faith in their potentialities 
to take responsibility for themselves and hence exercise close 
restraint and control. And it must be admitted that it becomes 
difficult, if not impossible, to see the individual when he is one 
child in a class of forty. But this principle is being accepted 
more and more by progressive teachers for whom the conditions 
of teaching permit giving children greater responsibility. 

2.—Both teachers and counselors should be warm, friendly, out- 
going, pleasant and kindly. The exact attitude and relationship 
here must be defined carefully. It does not mean effusiveness, a 
bubbling-over approach, lavishing affection or sympathy. It 
does not consist of giving praise, or flattery. It exercises itself 
in such qualities as genuine interest, sensitivity to the feelings of 
others, willingness to listen to the other person, and being unhur- 
ried, sincere and genuine. It may mean little more than the 
friendly nod, the cheery “‘good-morning”’ or the sympathetic 
smile. Snyder*® who has discussed the meaning of warmth in 
non-directive counseling seems to find the essence to lie in the 
correct use of standard therapeutic procedures, minimizing the 
emphasis on emotional outgoingness. Perhaps the essence of 
what is meant by warmth cannot be defined in terms of what the 
therapist does, the feelings he expresses, or the attitudes he 
assumes, but rather is a less tangible quality which emanates from 
a personality which is free from tension and anxiety. 

3.—Both teachers and therapists are counseled to accept the child 
as he is—no matter how stupid, lazy, dirty, resistive, or disorderly. 
One of the cornerstones of modern psychotherapy is the accept- 
ance of the patient by the therapist. Accepting means more 
than tolerating. It means on the one hand avoiding negative 
feelings toward a child of dislike, contempt or disgust, and with- 
holding criticism, censure, or blame; but it also means that there 
must be some genuine liking as might be shown when the teacher 
is glad when a boy comes to school and is sorry when he is absent. 
For the teacher this means accepting potentiality and promise in 
a child as well as the skills and habits actually present. A 
teacher may like a boy because he sees that he has potentialities 
for growth. Children are highly sensitive to minor indications of 





497W.A.Snyder. ‘“ ‘Warmth’ in Non-Directive Counseling.” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology 41: 491-495, 1946. 
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lack of interest, boredom, preoccupation with other matters and 
other attitudes of unconcern which the therapist or teacher may 
show. 

Should the teacher accept negative behavior? Should the 
teacher accept breaking of the rules, destructiveness, hostile 
behavior? He may accept them no more than the therapist. A 
teacher is expected, as we have seen, to express what he as a person 
and as a representative of society does and does not stand for. 
But it is possible at the same time to accept the person who has 
broken these rules. It is possible to accept the person while at 
the same time rejecting what the person does. Many a child 
feels sure that his mother or teacher really loves him when the 
parent or teacher takes time to chide or reprimand him. A 
teacher may be disappointed in what a child accomplishes, to be 
sure, but faith and belief in his potentialities still persist. And 
both therapist and teacher must show tolerance, a willingness to 
overlook and be forgiving, with faith in the final triumph and 
emergence of the forces of good. 

Acceptance, per se, does not mean approval, or disapproval, 
that is the valuation of behavior. But here is where teaching and 
therapy part company. Therapy, since it is not interested in 
directing change, does not evaluate. Education, since it is inter- 
ested in directing change, adds to mere acceptance valuation 
through praise and criticism. 

Should the teacher accept negative feelings? Yes, temporarily 
as a therapist for the purpose of helping the child to accept him- 
self and eventually to reduce the need for negative feelings. But 
since teachers cannot work with negative feelings as teachers, 
these feelings must be discouraged so that positive feelings can 
operate in their place. Teachers may use the therapeutic 
method of dissipating negative feelings by recognizing them, 
sensing from whence they spring and recognizing the justification 
for them, and also helping the child to recognize them, but they 
can also be dissipated by disregarding them, or jollying and 
‘kidding’ a person along about them. 

But being accepting means a certain greater degree of emotional 
restraint by the therapist than the teacher, for the therapist 
avoids giving praise, rewards, gifts, advice and suggestions, in 
fact, any outgoing response that can be interpreted as a form of 
control. 


a 
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4.—Teachers and therapists may also be expected to be permissive 
—but to a degree only. Teachers and therapists not only should 
accept the child in spite of his past behavior, but give the child 
permission to be himself, in feeling particularly, in behavior as far 
as possible. Both teachers and therapists believe in the practice 
of restraining dangerous and destructive behavior, and both 
believe in giving freedom for the expression of feeling. But the 
teacher is not merely a permissive person; he also positively 
encourages, stimulates and directs. A good teacher finds a happy 
balance between being permissive on the one hand, and using his 
influence in directing, acting, thinking and feeling on the other. 

5.—Both teachers and therapists have a responsibility to under- 
stand the child. A therapist is expected to be particularly sensi- 
tive to unconscious motives and the mechanisms by which they 
are expressed. A teacher is expected to be particularly sensitive 
to conscious motives and interests, but the teacher who is also 
sensitive to unconscious motives may be better able to tolerate 
the bad in a child and hence to find opportunity for the release of 
negative feelings while at the same time he may appreciate 
untapped possibilities for constructive growth and be more cou- 
rageous and patient in encouraging their expression. 

6.—Both teachers and therapists should be sensitive to feelings 
expressed by the child and should help the child to be aware of them. 
This is one of the therapist’s principal tasks, but only one of many 
angles of the teacher’s task. Many teachers, however, would 
not dare to let pupils express their feelings openly and freely—to 
do so would be too great a threat to the teacher’s prestige and 
authority. But children should learn at school not only about 
the world around them, but also about the world within, and this 
insight can be best acquired by permitting pupils to express their 
feelings freely and then directing their attention toward them. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PSYCHOTHERAPY AND EDUCATION 


Having now pointed out six points which education and psycho- 
therapy have in common, let us review the ways in which they 
differ. 

1.—A teacher is principally concerned with the world of reality 
and his task is to help children to become effective in the real world. 
A therapist, on the other hand, according to Rogers, gives his atten- 
tion primarily to the feelings expressed by a child and neglects or 
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overlooks as of less importance the content of what a child says. 
Instead of helping a child to adjust to the real world, a therapist 
helps a child to accept himself with all his immaturity, limitations 
and shortcomings. This distinction, however, need not be too 
sharply drawn. The teacher, too, must give attention to feelings 
when feelings interfere with attention to the task at hand. The 
wise teacher selects some activities such as dramatics, painting 
and drawing, music, story-telling or rhythms to promote and 
encourage the release of feelings. Constructive activities in 
shop and laboratory may provide outlets for aggressive tenden- 
cies. When a teacher, however, has to pause to pay attention to 
the feelings which his pupils are expressing he is, strictly speaking, 
stepping out of his réle as a teacher and temporarily functioning 
as atherapist. If the child responds readily to recognition of his 
feelings and returns quickly to the task at hand instead of having 
further to defend himself, the teacher can well afford this brief 
excursion into the therapeutic realm. If, on the other hand, the 
child is slow to respond and needs to have his attention called 
repeatedly to the feelings he is expressing, or if he lacks contro] 
even after he has given his attention to them, then the teacher 
is stepping out of his réle as teacher for therapeutic ends. If the 
child is his only pupil then that may be the best use of his services, 
but if he is the teacher of a class then this one child may be 
usurping time which the teacher should be devoting to the educa- 
tional interests of other children who are ready to use it. 

2.—A teacher feels and expresses love, but avoids hate; a therapist 
does not express either love or hate. A teacher enters himself into 
the relationship emotionally—he gives of himself to his pupils. 
He cares for them, devotes himself to their needs and interests 
and uses his energies on their behalf. A teacher, to be successful, 
must like his pupils—like them well enough to work for them as 
well as for himself. He gives of himself freely and not only on 
condition that the child meets his expectations. It is in response 
to these expressions of love that a child learns; he learns in order 
to retain this love and to avoid anxiety lest love be withdrawn. 
The teacher cannot afford to hate, however, for hate stirs up 
antagonistic emotions in the child which interfere with learning. 

The therapist, on the other hand, neither loves nor hates but 
avoids becoming emotionally involved in the relationship. 
Hamilton says of this: ‘‘The ‘love’ of the therapist consists of 


a 
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warmth, concern, therapeutic understanding, interest in helping 
the person to get well . . . The therapist does not give love in 
the ordinary sense, just as he must not disapprove of or dislike 
what the client is, says, or does.’”’4° When the therapist enters 
actively into the therapeutic situation with tokens of love there is 
danger that the child will be encouraged to become more infantile 
and dependent than ever—just the opposite of the therapeutic 
aim. Ackerman‘! has written at length on the problem of the 
therapist’s “giving love.’”” He says: ‘‘A large number of patients 
who seek the aid of psychotherapy are able initially neither to 
receive nor to give love. For them, the psychotherapist’s aim 
must be not so much to ‘give love’ as to modify their characters 
in order to prepare them to accept love and then return it.’”’ And 
again: ‘‘Patients need love. They have suffered privations in 
their childhood and, especially, they have been denied love by 
their own parents. Nevertheless, certain important obstacles 
interfere with compensating for that original lack.’”’ Ackerman 
goes on to discuss at length mechanisms in the client that prevent 
him from being able to accept love and in the therapist from 
giving it. 

With regard to the giving of gifts by the therapist to the child, 
Allen‘? says: ‘‘Some therapists might feel like giving a child a 
present at the end, but I do not like the practice, as it seems false 
and confusing. At the end some children feel guilty about want- 
ing to stop; giving a present can accentuate that feeling.” 

3.—The teacher expresses himself boldly and readily. He not 
only imparts information and guides in the formation of skill, but 
also expresses his stand on issues. The teacher is a dynamic, 
vigorous, outgoing individual. Society expects a teacher to direct 
and to lead the way. In controversial issues a teacher may be 
expected to present fairly both sides and in any case he ought to 
present the bases and arguments for each point of view. But a 
therapist is expected to be a more passive individual. Although he 
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should be warm, friendly, interested, tolerant and sensitive, he 
avoids exposing or exerting his personality too directly or openly 
on the client. His principal task is to understand the client, to 
be sensitive to his feelings and hence to help the client to accept 
and become more tolerant of his own feelings and tendencies to 
action. The therapist believes that his task is not directively to influ- 
ence or control his client; indeed, he believes he will defeat his 
purpose of encouraging his client to self-expression if he exercises 
too much control. 

4.—T he ieacher uses praise and blame, reward and punishment to 
aid in the education process. Teachers that I have observed who 
have been most successful in their work have been extravagantly 
lavish with praise. The praise has been given warmly and with 
enthusiasm; but it has been genuine praise for acts or work that 
has been deemed praiseworthy and children have been sensitive 
to its sincerity. Children respond to praise with increased effort 
and the use of praise helps to establish the positive relationship 
mentioned above. 

The teacher also uses censure or blame judiciously. Mild 
criticism probably meets Estes’** criterion of a punishment that is 
mild and which actually influences unlearning. A severe punish- 
ment inhibits behavior and hence removes an act from the influ- 
ence of either positive or negative learning. Mild criticism or 
blame may permit an act to be repeated without satisfaction 
or reward or reinforcement and, hence, satisfies the.conditions 
for experimental extinction and unlearning. The wise teacher, 
however, does not criticize or blame without making sure that a 
positive love relationship has already been established, for it 
is only on the basis of a positive relationship that positive learn- 
ing can take place to supplement the reaction that is being 
extinguished. 

The therapist uses neither praise nor blame, reward nor punish- 
ment. The task of the therapist is to encourage response, to 
enable the subject to accept himself as he is, to reduce the neces- 
sity for continued use of defensive measures, to avoid encouraging 
a person to over-estimate himself, and to help a person to become 
self-directing. Praise certainly encourages a subject to follow 
the suggestion of the would-be therapist and may lead to over- 
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self-valuation. Criticism would force the continued and increased 
use of defensive measures and would defeat tendencies toward 
self-acceptance. 

5.—The teacher stimulates, encourages, directs, guides. This is 
the teacher’s recognized and established function. He has been 
employed by society to act as a leader and a guide. This does 
not mean that he need operate autocratically, or with use of 
coercion or force. His influence rather can be that of a kindly 
older person who can show the way that children want to go. 
And as he suggests or advises it is always with the child’s interests 
in mind. As Rank‘ points out, ‘‘The child will instinctively 
grasp the ideologies offered to him, because he needs them as 
props for the unfolding and justification of his individual ego.’’ 
So the teacher uses influence without undue pressure. By stating 
his position and his likes and dislikes vigorously, the child who 
already loves, respects and trusts his teacher will want to go in 
the direction pointed out. 

The therapist, on the other hand, consistently avoids using any 
influence in the form of suggestion, advice or encouragement. ‘The 
therapist’s task is to strengthen the ego of the child, to make 
the child more independent and more self-directing and self- 
supporting. To influence the child by suggestion or guidance is 
to interfere with the development of self-determination. 

The teacher, too, is interested in helping children become more 
mature. Consequently he provides considerable genuine free- 
dom, but the teacher is always there to offer suggestions or sup- 
port, recognizing that the immature child may need guidance or 
support for his own emotional security. 

These principles regarding the neutrality of the therapist are 
sometimes violated in the interest of the reality of the situation. 
When a child threatens violence and harm or damage either to 
persons (including the therapist himself) or to property, then the 
therapist may exert a restraining influence. A distinction is 
made between verbal (or fantasy) expression and motor expres- 
sion. Motor expression can become so violent and disorganized 
that it loses any growth value it might have, whereas verbal or 
fantasy expression would seem always to be closer to the influence 
of judgment and reason. It would seem then that there are 
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occasions when the therapist must broaden his réle and act more 
like a teacher until the child regains his emotional equilibrium. 
On the other hand, these controls must not be placed too high 
for there is sometimes therapeutic value in the cathartics of 
strong emotional release. 

It is of interest that the therapist in deciding to wield no direct- 
ing influence himself depends on a principle of self-realization in 
the client to take care of direction. He posits an innate tendency 
toward self-direction in the client which will lead him to make 
wise choices and decisions. Rogers,*® who has elucidated this 
principle at length in recent papers, says concerning it: ‘‘One is 
compelled through clinical observation to develop a high degree 
of respect for the ego-integrative forces residing in each individual. 
One comes to recognize that under proper conditions the self is a 
basic factor in the formation of personality and in the determina- 
tion of behavior. Clinical experience would strongly suggest 
that the self is, to some extent, an architect of self, and the above 
hypothesis simply puts this observation into psychological 
terms”... And again: ‘‘the client has a strong drive to 
become mature, socially adjusted, independent, productive’’ 

“‘In most if not in all individuals there exist growth forces, 
tendencies toward self-actualization. . .. The individual has 
the capacity and the strength to devise, quite unguided, the steps 
which will lead him to a more mature and more compatible rela- 
tionship to his reality.”” Rogers implies here that the subject not 
only has innate forces within him that lead him to seek a better 
integrated adjustment toward reality but that these same forces 
direct him toward that reality. 

The following incident from one of Axline’s** cases would indi- 
cate that the direction of the adjustment is a produce of educa- 
tion rather than of some internal force. Ernest who visits his 
mother with traumatic results comes to his next play session 
expressing his aggressive feelings with profanity. ‘‘ ‘They are 
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the God-damnest nails. Bitty baby nails. Mama and papa 
nails. Look at this old bitch! Son-of-a-bitch if I ever saw one.’ 
Therapist: ‘You’ve learned some new words that you want to 
show off.’ [Beautiful handling of this situation by recognition 
of the attitude the child is expressing. Note again that 
the satisfactory classification of an attitude, in an accepting 
atmosphere, immediately dissolves the need for symbolic expres- 
sion. It is this that accounts for the fact that accepted catharsis, 
that is, outgiving of feelings, alters behavior.] Ernest: ‘Mrs. 
R. has a fit. She says I’ll go to hell. They are bad words.’ 
Teacher: ‘Mrs. R. says they are bad words, but you still like to 
use them.’”’ 

According to the report Ernest used no more profanity during 
the session. But can this be attributed to the result of an inner 
tendency of self-realization or ability to accept Mrs. R’s judg- 
ment that these are bad words? It seems obvious that the 
direction of the behavior is determined in part culturally, that is, 
by the influence of education in the broad sense. Therapists 
believe that they defeat their own purposes if they themselves 
try to direct behavior, but it is obvious that they depend on 
society’s offering very pronounced efforts to direct behavior. 
The task of psychotherapy is to assist in a reorganization of per- 
sonality so that the individual is able to benefit by education. 

6.—A teacher should on occasion be firm. He should take a 
stand and express himself with conviction with regard to many 
issues and stick to his stand with consistency. Firmness, how- 
ever, need not involve the use of force and should not be con- 
fused with punishment. It would be of little use for a teacher to 
exert firmness if he had not already shown love and in turn won 
love from his pupils. If a positive relationship has been estab- 
lished, if pupils are sensitive and responsive to his expressions of 
approval and disapproval, then force is unnecessary, for the 
relationship will be sufficient to be effective. 

A therapist, however, need not in general be firm, for he is actually 
not expected to take a stand on any issue, but to be neutral, accepting 
and permissive. However, to the extent that a therapist feels 
that he must enforce limitations in the subject’s behavior in the 
interests of reality to prevent harm or damage to persons or to 
property, then a show of firmness would be appropriate. But 
the setting of limitations is not part of the therapeutic process—it 
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sets conditions in the world of reality which permit therapy to 
take place. Setting limitations in therapy helps a child to con- 
trol himself and reduces guilt. In setting practical limitations 
there is no intention on the one hand to restrict the expression of 
feeling or, on the other to coerce the child to follow a line of 
action which must come about eventually from his own inner 
choice and decision. 

7.—A teacher should have a program and be directive. A therapist 
should be non-directive. This principle is by no means universally 
accepted either by all educators or by all therapists. While it is 
generally believed that schools should have courses of study and 
that some, if not much, learning should be laid out in advance, 
there are advocates of the child-centered school in which children 
not only determine or have a hand in determining day-to-day 
goals but also the larger objectives. Many teachers believe that 
self-determination of goals is an essential ingredient in the educa- 
tional process. Even the most extreme of the child-centered 
advocates, however, would expect the teacher to exercise some 
leadership or at least be available for friendly counsel in the 
process. But whether one gives the teacher or the children the 
principal responsibility in deciding upon the program, a program 
there must be so that at the end of the year one can point to 
tangible results in the form of growth and learning. 

Whether the therapist should or should not be directive has 
been the focus of another controversy. There are some like 
Thorne*’ who believes that there are occasions when the therapist, 
like any physician, must step in with positive suggestions to 
wield his influence through persuasion if necessary to help a per- 
son work out better adjustments. The weight of opinion, how- 
ever, follows Rogers that such methods are palliative only and 
that real personality change takes place when the therapist by 
his non-direction forces the client to take responsibility for 
himself. 

It is clear that the réles sometimes become confused on this 
issue. There are some therapists who simply do not trust the 
subject to have the intelligence, judgment and control to select 
the reasonable way, and feel that they must exercise the teacher’s 
function of guiding and directing. And there are some teachers 
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who have such a profound belief in the child’s capacity to learn 
through the opportunity of making his own decisions that they 
adopt the therapists’ non-directive rdle. But somewhere, some- 
time children must learn the meaning of honesty, helpfulness, 
good sportsmanship, self-control, generosity and the like, and how 
will they ever learn these character traits unless someone in the 
réle of the parent or teacher leads the way and directs them? 

There are other less obvious and more subtle differences be- 
tween the teacher and therapist. 

8.—The teacher works only through the positwe forces rn the 
child and the good teacher calls oui only these positive forces. Every- 
thing the good teacher does throughout the school day is designed 
to call forth positive constructive attitudes and behavior from 
pupils. As Isaacs** says, the teacher ‘‘must be a ‘good’ parent 
to the child, even though she be a strict one . . . I do not mean 
that educators have to be inhumanly perfect before they can 
educate at all. Children readily forgive occasional outbursts of 
anger and other real faults in an adult whose general attitude is 
reliable and friendly and understanding . . . But she must not, 
by her real qualities, attract to herself the negative explosive 
reactions of hatred and aggression.”’ 

It is not the teacher’s task to have to deal with a child’s hostile 
attitudes as such, for education cannot take place in an atmos- 
phere of defiance, mistrust, or rebellion. Teachers are expected 
to put a child’s aggression to work in constructive channels, and 
the successful teacher is able to harness children’s aggressive 
energies to the activities and tasks at hand. When the child 
displays hostility in the classroom through no fault of the teacher, 
then the teacher must temporarily step out of his rdle of teacher 
to act as therapist possibly by verbalizing the child’s feelings and 
attitude, thus bringing them to his attention and helping the 
child thus to reduce the strength of his feelings and control his 
attitudes. If simple measures do not work then the child is in 
need of more thoroughgoing therapy for he is at the moment 
uneducable. Punishment is seldom called for in the control and 
reduction of hostility, for it only represses feeling, inhibits 
behavior, and does not get at the root of the difficulty. 

The therapist, on the other hand, must be ready to deal with nega- 
tive aititudes of the child. Not that the therapist stimulates 
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negative attitudes, but he must be ready to accept negative atti- 
tudes that will inevitably arise in the child who needs therapy. 
The therapist has to be able to tolerate the child’s aggression 
without adopting punitive attitudes of counter-aggression. 

9.—The next point is one in which we are in a state of transition 
in our thinking. It is obvious that the teacher’s main concern is 
with conscious processes as they express themselves openly in 
interests and activities. He is also concerned with motivation in 
terms of conscious wishes and desires. There is a question, how- 
ever, of the extent to which the teacher needs to be aware of uncon- 
scious processes and motivation. Isaacs says the unconscious lies 
outside the teacher’s sphere. ‘‘The teacher has no direct concern 
in her work as an educator with the fact that the child’s love and 
wish to make may be covering his fear and hate and wish to 
destroy. That is the analyst’s concern, not the teacher’s. .. . 
Unconscious wishes as such are not, and cannot be within the 
competence (of the teacher)—any more than the teaching and 
training of the child in skilful manipulation or understanding of 
the external world is within the competence of the analyst. . . . 
The educator [teacher] can only make use of unconscious trends in 
so far as they are available within the field of the conscious life, 
and in the form in which they are available in conscious life.’’*® 
Is it not possible that Isaacs has gone too far in this point of 
view? Might not the teacher of the ‘goody-goody’ child who 
harbors unconscious hostility be more successful as a teacher if 
he knows of the child’s unconscious hostility and provides 
occasions for the expression of it? Might not the teacher of a 
delinquent be helped if he knew of the child’s inner conflicts 
and struggles between the good and the bad, his potentialities 
for achievement so that the teacher could lend his strength to 
help the child choose the more socially-approved ways and exer- 
cise control against the socially unapproved? Granted, how- 
ever, that the teacher should use his knowledge of unconscious 
forces to assist him in the selection of educational devices and not 
in direct interpretation of them to the child. 

There are some who believe that teachers are not able to under- 
stand and make use of unconscious material because they them- 
selves have not been analyzed, and because the point of view in 
terms of unconscious motivation is too far removed from a com- 
mon sense interpretation. This dogma has long gone unchal- 
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lenged. There is reason to believe that these points of view can 
and are being assimilated by teachers in courses in psychology 
emphasizing the dynamic point of view and by projects such as 
are reported in the book, Helping Teachers Understand Children, 
which makes a start at interpretation on a very elementary 
basis. 

Unconscious forces are generally recognized as being the special 
province of the therapist or child analyst.—Just how these uncon- 
scious forces are to be handled is the subject of another unresolved 
controversy. Rogers®® believes that the therapist should not 
recognize them until they are verbally expressed by the subject 
(and hence have become to a degree conscious). Many suc- 
cessful child analysts (Blanchard, Gerard, Isaacs and others) 
believe in the value of more direct interpretation of wishes and 
motives that are not conscious. ‘‘At times, when the uncon- 
scious wish . . . comes near the surface, the anxiety of the child 
may mount up and take violent forms of defense by aggression, 
if it is not relieved by the analyst’s immediate interpretation.’’>! 
Isaacs believes that the analyst can work best through the trans- 
ference, that is, attitudes that the child expresses directly toward 
the analyst. ‘‘The analyst is at all times functioning also as an 
ego, since through all these character situations she makes clear 
to the child at each point what he, the child, is doing and why he is 
assigning this or that part to the analyst; and so assists the 
intelligence and judgment and sense of reality of the child himself 
to work upon the material of his own inner world.’’® It is clear, 
however, regardless of how a therapist operates, that the teacher 
and child analyst make quite different uses of unconscious 
impulses. The therapist tries to understand unconscious impulses, 
the teacher provides them opportunity for expression. 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOTHERAPY IN GROUPS 


These contrasts and comparisons between education and 
psychotherapy should apply especially to group psychotherapy 
because education, too, is essentially a group process. Group 
therapy points the way for education in a number of important 
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respects. By studying the operation of therapy groups teachers 
can learn to dare to permit greater freedom in their classes; they 
can learn the meaning of acceptance and permissiveness; they 
can learn what is meant by the reflection of feeling; and they can 
learn to understand the unconscious motivation behind behavior 
and the possibility of helping a child gain insight into the uncon- 
scious motives governing his behavior. But group therapy and 
education differ in one important respect: one essential character- 
istic of education is that there is a program, a curriculum, a 
definite body of subject-matter to be learned, a focus of interest, 
experiences to be enjoyed and assimilated; whereas group therapy 
has none of these things. To be sure in group therapy materials 
may be provided for play or discussion but the children must 
find their own goals in using these materials or in orienting the 
discussion. 

Slavson** describes the setting for what he calls activity group 
therapy as follows: ‘‘Groups are supplied with simple arts-and- 
crafts materials and tools to which members have access and 
which they can use quite freely. No restrictions of any kind are 
imposed at the beginning of the treatment. The children also 
have free access to the total environment and can utilize the 
furnishings and other appurtenances in whatever manner they 
wish.” 

In the same book, Gabriel®* and others describe the setting for 
group interview therapy with adolescent girls as follows: “‘The 
girls had been invited toa party and as they were eating ice cream 
and cake, one of the girls remarked that it reminded her of parties 
in her garden when she was a little girl in Europe. This stimu- 
lated all to talk of incidents in their early lives, particularly when 
they played with dolls. . . . The therapist suggested that in this 
group they could talk of whatever came to their minds.’”’ The 
difference between operating with and without a program con- 
stitutes a major difference between education and group psycho- 
therapy. Another major difference is that the group therapist 
concentrates his attention on the relationships and feelings 
operating and his participation is limited so far as possible to the 
reflection and possibly the interpretation of these feelings and 
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relationships. The teacher has as his main task helping boys and 
girls to become competent in, informed about and adjusted to the 
world about them, although he, too, may in a limited way help 
them to gain insight—that is, to perceive the world within. 


EVALUATION OF OUTCOMES OF EDUCATION AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


It is not the purpose of this paper to compare the results of 
education and psychotherapy. This cannot be done with any 
finality because exact comparisons using the measurement of 
results have never been attempted. All that one can do is to 
present observations that may serve as hypotheses for further 
work. There is no doubt but that psychotherapy is often 
effective. Numerous surveys and investigations have demon- 
strated this. And there is also no doubt that education is some- 
times a failure in its efforts toward character and personality 
development and in helping boys and girls become good citizens, 
workers, and parents and happy individuals. The appalling 
figures relating to school failure and the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency of boys and girls in our big cities are to some extent 
an indictment against public schools on whom a part, though by 
no means, all of the responsibility rests. 

Acquaintance with one public school [P.S. 37 in Manhattan, 
New York City, now P.S. 612 Manhattan] makes me believe that 
the fault lies not so much with education but with the kind of 
education. ®° 

“The enrolment of this school is drawn entirely from the most 
uncontrollable behavior cases in the schools of Manhattan and the 
Bronx. These boys have led predatory gangs, beaten or even 
knifed other children, constantly played truant, assaulted 
teachers, committed vandalism, and kept classrooms in a con- 
tinual uproar . . . [and yet] Mrs. Rashkis [the former principal] 
and her teachers have developed out of this raw material a school 
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where the standards of interest, courtesy, and good behavior are 
considerably above average.” This has been accomplished by 
“treating the boys like people entitled to respect, making them 
feel well liked and wanted; finding something at which they can 
be successful; and discovering some way in which they can serve 
others.’”’** These are the principles which have been cited in this 
paper as being common to education and psychotherapy. But in 
addition there is the program of the school without which the 
boys could not be helped to find something at which they could 
be successful. This is an important part of the school and 
without which it would fail. 

“For several years the school selected as the central theme of 
its units of instruction the United Nations. Each of the classes 
chose to study about one or more of the Allied countries, and con- 
sidered not only the place of each in the total war picture, and the 
sufferings of the people at the hands of the enemy, but the his- 
torical, geographic and social background as well. Assembly 
programs are an integral and vital part of the school project.’’®’ 
More recently units have been worked out around the theme of 
‘The American Home.’ Unbelievably this past year the units 
have concentrated on moral virtues and the boys in the several 
classes showed miraculous enthusiasm in trying to find out the 
meaning in modern life of ‘‘courage; thrift; service; respect for 
law; respect for all men; understanding music; understanding art; 
sportsmanship; codperation; cleanliness; kindness and friendship; 
industry; cheerfulness; brotherhood; and thankfulness.’’** These 
programs have been successful largely for two reasons: first, they 
have dealt with topics of immediate, lively, contemporary 
interest to the boys; and, second, the treatment and discussion 
of the units have been adjusted to the level of maturity and 
competence of the boys. The program with emphasis on moral 
virtues was a success because the boys were encouraged to 
believe that they had the virtues which they were studying. 
But it is surprising on what a mature level these boys who are 
academically retarded can carry on their thinking and discussion. 

This program in P. 8. 37 has been so successful in combatting 
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juvenile delinquency that the Board of Education of the New 
York Public Schools a year ago announced plans for establishing 
twelve schools and institutions in all of the boroughs to be known 
as the 600 Schools. Mrs. Rashkis, formerly principal of the pilot 
school, P. S. 37, was chosen to administer this new program 
because of the high record of accomplishment in dealing with 
cases of delinquency. *® 

This school has been described at length because it raises 
serious questions as to the relative efficiency of education and 
psychotherapy. Psychotherapy is thought to be the method 
which should be used in dealing with problem children. But 
psychotherapy is expensive and time consuming. Group therapy 
is still in experimental stages. Here is an educational enter- 
prise organized to include many of the principles underlying 
psychotherapy that has been eminently successful. Granted 
that even P. S. 37 is not successful with some seven or eight per 
cent of the boys that come to it, boys who require a more individ- 
ualized form of treatment because of the severity of their neu- 
rotic difficulties, granted also that many of the boys in P.S. 37 
would benefit by psychotherapy in addition to the school program 
to help them conquer anxieties, reduce phobias and compulsive 
trends, the fact remains, nevertheless, that much has been accom- 
plished by educational measures alone based on therapeutic 
principles, but with the added factor of a constructive program. 

One report summarizing thirteen follow-up studies, involving 
nearly one thousand children, found that child guidance treat- 
ment failed in about twenty-five per cent of the cases.*° Rogers 
reports success with forty out of fifty-six (seventy-one per cent) 
cases coming to his clinic in Rochester.*' It is clear that one 
educational program has had better success in rehabilitating 
juvenile delinquents of the most severe type in New York City 
than has been the typical experience of Child Guidance Clinics. 

There is other evidence that education properly set up can 
function in the case of other disturbances besides delinquency. 
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In recent years there has been much discussion of the relative 
effectiveness of education and psychotherapy in the correction of 
reading disabilities, with heavy emphasis on the desirability of 
psychotherapy, at least accompanying the remedial reading 
program.*? The work of Grace Fernald in remedial reading 
using only educational methods at the University of California 
at Los Angeles has been pronounced as phenomenal.** But a 
recent article in Time written by someone who has considerable 
insight with regard to Fernald’s work believes her success lies as 
much in her approach as in the actual remedial methods used.* 
“Dr. Fernald uses every standard psychological trick in the book 
to gain the confidence of her ‘patients.’ But more important, 
she really likes children. Young students, warped by years of 
being called ‘dumb’ are greeted by a warm and sympathetic 
smile, a gentle, unhurried approach and the flattery of being 
talked to as equals.’”” The work of Grace Arthur who has popu- 
larized tutoring as therapy is well known.® But the therapeutic 
value comes not so much in the therapy per se, as in the accepting- 
ness of the therapist, and the reorganization of personal values 
that comes from success. 


THERAPIST VS. TEACHER 


Whether the same individual can fulfill the dual capacity of 
therapist and teacher has been discussed by both Isaacs and 
Rogers and both have come to the conclusion that this is not 
possible. Isaacs says:®* ‘‘Deep and essential contrasts having 
been drawn between the work of the educator and the analyst, it 
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should be clear that no one person can combine the two functions 
to the same child, and that, moreover, it will be an unwise thing 
for a teacher or a mother or a person in a relationship of authority 
to a child to attempt to undertake the work of an analyst, even by 
ever so little. The admixture of education and analysis tends to 
ruin both, and can do little for the child but confuse and bewilder 
him, and increase his conflict.’ 

Rogers®’ at one time referred to ‘‘therapeutic attitudes on the 
part of the teacher,’’ but in his later book** comes out positively 
and says: “‘It seems to the writer that the counselor cannot main- 
tain a counseling relationship with the client and at the same time 
have authority over him. Therapy and authority cannot be 
coexistent in the same relationship. . . . There cannot be an 
atmosphere of complete permissiveness when the relationship is 
authoritative.’’ He proposes three partial solutions to the prob- 
lem, no one of them completely satisfactory. In one the worker 
acts as an impartial intermediary between the law and the patient, 
offering his services to do what he can in the situation, but leaving 
decision for responsibility to the child. This is the attitude 
frequently adopted by the social case-worker and the probation 
officer. A second solution is for the individual to operate in 
different capacities at different times as when a teacher functions 
as a teacher during school hours, but as a counselor and therapist 
out of or after school. The third solution is to separate the 
teaching and counseling functions in schools and colleges by 
assigning them to different personnel. 

Goodwin Watson sees possibilities in the teacher performing 
therapeutic functions. He says: ‘‘Sometimes it is possible to 
refer children needing special help to a psychological counselor, 
visiting teacher, or a psychiatric clinic. There are several rea- 
sons, however, why this is not the most satisfactory solution. 
One such reason is that there are not enough competent profes- 
sional counselors to take care of more than a small fraction of the 
youngsters who need help. A second consideration is that the 
teacher has a background of experience with the pupil which 
might prove helpful. Then, too, pupils already have a relation- 
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ship with the teacher—if this can be made therapeutically effec- 
tive. The best procedure, in many cases, is that in which the 
teacher undertakes treatment of the problem pupil, with some 
expert—perhaps a psychologist counselor employed by the 
schools—to whom to turn for guidance. Thus the wisdom of the 
specially trained counselor is made available to the teacher and 
helps to prepare him for more skilful handling of the next case. 
. . . If the child can get something important from his relation- 
ship to a genuinely interested, friendly, secure, competent, under- 
standing, tolerant adult, through daily classroom associations and 
occasional periods of more intimate talk, then the teacher can 
carry on treatment. Fortunately the special needs of many 
deviates can be met within these limitations. The more extreme 
cases which demand a type of relationship the teacher cannot give 
will have to be handled by psychologists, psychiatrists, or trained 
social workers.’’® 

The burden of the paper is that there is much in common 
between the teacher and therapist so that it may not be so diffi- 
cult to play a dual réle, although as it has been emphasized, if the 
teacher is forced to pay too much attention to the feelings a child 
is expressing, his work in helping the child to adjust to the world 
about him may be interfered with. 

While it is true that most persons cannot play the dual réles of 
teacher and therapist, the possibility of doing so has been dis- 
regarded too readily. The good teacher today minimizes his 
authority. He is interested in and accepts his pupils as indi- 
viduals. He arranges to give them greater opportunities for 
expression. And as opportunity presents he helps them to gain 
insight about themselves by verbalizing the feelings which they 
are expressing and perhaps by helping them to be aware of deeper 
unconscious motives. 


CONTRIBUTIONS, OF PSYCHOLOGISTS TO EDUCATION IN INTER- 
PRETING PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


We come now to the point of this paper. As psychologists 
become skilful in psychotherapy they can become of service in 
interpreting psychotherapeutic principles to teachers. Hereto- 
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fore psychiatrists have had the responsibility for interpreting 
mental hygiene principles to teachers, and many teachers have 
looked to psychiatrists for guidance in handling behavior prob- 
lems in their classrooms. But psychiatrists only too often have 
been unfamiliar with schools and education, the principles of 
teaching and problems faced by teachers. But psychologists 
traditionally have had closer relationships with schools than 
psychiatrists, and have better understood the problems faced by 
teachers. Zachry had clear insight into the responsibility of 
psychotherapists in helping schools and teachers to work more 
effectively for personality development. “If psychotherapists 
are to discharge their responsibility, not only to children whose 
behavior deviates strongly from the normal, but also to those who 
are less disturbed, and beyond these to all children, they must be 
prepared to introduce certain fundamental and far-reaching 
changes in their services. Their offices can no longer remain 
places apart, dedicated only to the treatment of the sick, but 
must rather become centers from which information as to mental 
hygiene radiates to every part of the school, and through the 
school into the home. Their work must be integrated with that 
of all departments and of the school as a whole. . . . If these 
members of the school staff are to become not merely practi- 
tioners but also the guides and helpers of teachers and of school 
administrators, they must acquire a deeper knowledge of the 
school as an institution than most of them possess.’”’ Then, after 
discussing school programs better adapted to personality develop- 
ment, Zachry adds: ‘‘The psychotherapist plainly has an obliga- 
tion to render assistance to the schools in the introduction of these 
programs. With the help of the therapist the teacher can come 
to view programs, teacher-pupil relationships, technics of teach- 
ing and classroom organization, as only the tools of personality 
growth, and see the necessity of understanding not only the tools 
but also the personalities before him, and can learn how to adapt 
his procedures to individual and group needs.’’”° 

Zachry in referring to psychotherapists was thinking princi- 
pally of psychiatrists. But as educational psychologists become 
skilled in psychotherapy they can render still greater service to 
education in helping teachers modify their procedures in the 
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interests of personality development of children. This repre- 
sents a new contribution that psychology and psychologists can 
make to education. 
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Motivation theorists and educators are working on two ends of 
the same problem, but without apparent awareness of that fact. 
Their ideas of behavior, their use of such terms as motivation, 
stimulus, incentive, response, or energy, and the sorts of things 
they do in the name of motivation have as little in common as if 
they were working on totally different problems. For some 
reason, possibly lack of communication, mutual distrust, or 
failure to agree on what is important, neither has seriously 
affected the other’s thinking, and neither seems to be conscious 
of the other’s existence. This is evident to some extent from an 
examination of the typical concerns of each. 

Theorists and research workers give much attention to such 
areas as the following: 

1) Physiological drives.—In this area a fairly bulky literature 
deals with the nature of cellular life and the processes by which 
chemical needs of the cell are met through an increasingly compli- 
cated physiological structure. An enormous amount of attention 
has been given to the interesting but academically fairly unim- 
portant sex urge and its réle in physical behavior. The question 
of relative strength of sex and hunger as motivating forces has 
been studied minutely. Physical discomfort produced by electric 
shock or harsh sounds has been studied for its effect on the 
development of ability to discriminate between shapes or designs. 
To these ends much ingenious machinery has been built and 
brought to a state of high mechanical refinement. 

2) Derived or second-order drives.—In this area much less 
precise experimentation has been done, but considerable discus- 
sion has been engaged in, and has been printed for others to read. 
There is an emphasis on mechanistic explanations. It is usually 
assumed that the nervous system is like an intricate net of wiring 
in which certain connections can be changed by a change in the 
strength of the currents running over them but in which most 
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channels are mechanistically determined. Within this type of 
system an effort is made to show second-order drives are built on 
the foundation of physiological processes. There is a general 
avoidance of any reference to thought processes, or concept 
formation as elements in motivation. Because of this, or per- 
haps contributory to this, is a failure to differentiate between 
needs and wants. Hence, some writers have built up huge 
structures of conditioned reactions in which they have attempted 
to list as subdivided needs everything any individual ever 
attempts to get or to avoid in his search for satisfaction. 

In contrast to this is the psychoanalytic postulate that innate 
and innately opposed forces, which seem to be in the nature of 
wills which are independent of the will of the individual, acquire 
in early infancy a set of preoccupations which henceforth deter- 
mine the fundamentals of almost everything the individual does. 

3) The adjustive or homeostatic nature of behavior.—This is 
usually confined to the physiological aspects of behavior. In fact, 
warnings have been issued to the effect that it is hoped no respect- 
able psychologist will attempt to build a theory of human 
behavior on the foundation of homeostatic processes. In spite 
of such warnings the concept is getting over into studies of 
human adjustment. 

4) The nature of appetites and aversions, or adience and 
abience, or approach and avoidance.—The rise of these tenden- 
cies is usually credited to the operation of conditioning, except 
in the case of those who feel that our strong directional biases 
are the product of conflict between innate and largely subcon- 
scious forces rooted in infancy. 

In the past theorists and experimentalists have been suspicious 
and unfriendly toward such topics as thinking and its rdéle in 
behavior, conceptual processes, and conceptual and associational 
learning as factors in motivation, subjective feelings and points 
of view of the individual, and the notion that behavior may be 
steered by some process of self-determination. There are some 
shifts toward these topics, although in various jargons. F. H. 
Allport with his fruitful concept of trends in individual behavior, 
Sherif with his recognition of the internalization of social experi- 
ences and the involvement of the ego in self-evaluation, Murphy 
with his recent emphasis on the difference between canalization 
and conditioning which needs to be carried much farther, and 
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the work at Cornell on values and concepts, are moves in the 
direction of a recognition of thought and its réle in behavior. 

Teachers and counselors tend to give their most significant 
attention to such topics as the following: 

1) Attitudes.—In this area they discuss how the student or 
counselee feels abeut many things and how those feelings can be 
changed. There is much talk about discipline in school and 
community life, and ways of controlling or guiding behavior 
toward constructive activities. There is a great deal of concern 
over what is valued by individuals, and whether an individual 
values those things which are held to be essential in the dominant 
political philosophy. There is a lot of concern over the affective 
preferences and prejudices of the individual, and ways in which 
these may be modified. Whatever specialists may think of it, 
teachers must work with maladjusted students, and usually 
without the aid of specialists. 

2) Ways of getting constructive work done.—Countless arti- 
cles have been written on the nature and use of incentives in 
learning. Educators have labored over the problem of whether 
and how to use marks, degrees, diplomas, and other punishment 
and reward devices to promote effective study. Most of the 
rewards and punishments discussed are of the non-physical type 
such as praise, knowledge of progress, or admonition, although 
there are still discussions on the value of physical punishment. 
Teachers and teacher-training supervisors spend considerable 
time over the problem of ‘motivating students,’ as it is called, in 
connection with lesson plans and daily assignments. ‘ 

3) Ideas and social skills —The process of concept formation 
is under steady discussion by those who are trying to improve the 
teaching of the sciences, both physical and social. Teachers of 
mathematics and general science have somehow become imbued 
with the notion that their subjects are above all else the ones in 
which students may be taught to think, and there is a great deal 
of debate on the ways of getting this thinking into such courses. 
No one can escape today the concern over prejudices and their 
effect on social life, which means that most of us are interested in 
knowing how they may be changed in order to alter behavior. 

Teachers and counselors by and large are suspicious and 
unfriendly toward physiological and laboratory research, and 
mechanistic theories of learning and motivation. Teachers, 
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more than counselors, are not impressed with the psychoanalytic 
structure as far as learning in school is concerned. 

Every theorist and experimentalist knows that there are cer- 
tain principles basic to all behavior which control relations 
between stimuli and responses, and that physiological needs are 
an important part of this structure. Educators seem to be 
unimpressed by this. 

Every educator and counselor knows that he must deal with 
subjective patterns of meaning; that when these patterns are 
re-aligned and re-ordered through interview or study, behavior 
changes significantly. Novelists have illustrated this endlessly. 
Researchers have, on the whole, been unimpressed by this. 

Fairly recent trends seem to be overcoming this disparity to 
some extent, but it is still almost impossible to find written 
instruction on human motivation which is suitable for counselors, 
teachers, and personnel workers. It seems important to inquire 
as to what educational and counseling problems are most in need of 
careful research and theoretical study. A few are suggested here: 

1) The réle of concepts in such overt behavior as the expres- 
sion of opinion, the selection of friends, the election of courses of 
study, voting, and other significant social behavior.—Even 
superficial analysis will show that an overwhelming percentage of 
the content of the whole curriculum is conceptual. There is 
very little attention given to the development of habits, or 
physical skills, but years are spent in the effort to acquire mental 
images of things through the reading of books and through oral 
exchange of ideas. It is the implied belief of almost everyone 
who engages in this task, that this body of knowledge is going to 
do something significant to the behavior of those who possess it. 

2) Value concepts and their influence on behavior.—There is 
no question as to the consistency with which individuals seek 
those things which have enduring value to them. Many specific 
acts which appear highly inconsistent become consistent when 
viewed from the standpoint of the contribution the individual 
expects them to make to his own well-being. Minority and 
majority groups, in fact any one who has a status to maintain, 
become to some extent propagandists for some set of values. 
Our schools are committed to the inculcation in students of the 
values of democracy, but the results are very discouraging. 
Those who should know why, do not know why. 
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3) The nature of tastes and preferences.—American tastes in 
music have been publicly deplored for a long time, but no one 
seems to know how to change them. Schools have enacted 
fiascos time after time in the name of developing music apprecia- 
tion. Some art teachers succeed in helping students learn to 
love art and some,do not, and this variable seems to have no clear 
relation to the artistic ability of the teacher. Some well-con- 
ceived research would be of great value here. 

4) The effect of artificial incentives on learning.—This is 
elusive, but intriguing. When a passing mark becomes the 
point of focus for both teacher and student, what does the student 
learn? One possibility is that he learns a method for obtaining 
a level of mediocrity, which happens incidentally to be achieved 
through the medium of mathematics or grammar. It is alto- 
gether likely, too, that he learns to respect mediocrity, and to 
recognize its importance. 

In a suggestive vein consideration will now be given to one of 
these areas, by reporting some research now under way at Cornell 
University. Wholly on an exploratory basis, a large group of 
students were given a test of personal values from which were 
obtained for each student a rank order list of some twelve to 
twenty-four generalized value concepts. Woodruff’s Study of 
Choices was used. The students were also given three of the 
Thurstone attitude scales, Communism, Sunday Observance, 
and Evolution. Correlations were determined between the 
rank of each value for each student, and the score of each student 
on each attitude test. The values were then ranked for each 
attitude test according to the size of intercorrelation. There 
was considerable indication that value patterns and attitude test 
scores were related. Highest intercorrelations tended to occur 
when a value concept had a common-sense relationship to the 
subject of the attitude test. For example, those who valued 
church activity and religious living were very favorable to Sun- 
day observance, and those who valued excitement and relaxa- 
tion and recreation were antagonistic to Sunday observance. 

One significant thing seemed to be needed to throw light on this 
relationship. It looked as if each person might have his own 
notion of how Sunday observance, or communism, or the accept- 
ance of a belief in evolution, would affect each of his cherished 
values. It appeared a reasongble hypothesis that some means 
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had to be developed to measure the process-concepts, if we may 
coin a phrase, which have to do with people’s ideas of how various 
goals may be obtained. Another way of approaching this is to 
suggest that a thing means to someone what it seems to do to him, 
and that its most important meaning consists of what he thinks 
it does to him in the area of his most cherished values. 

Acting on this hypothesis a tentative study was conceived in 
which the previous techniques would be enriched by an attempt 
to measure the concepts, held by the students, of the subject 
toward which attitudes were expressed. In this study the sub- 
ject was the proposed abolition of fraternities and sororities 
from American colleges. The students’ concepts of fraternities 
and sororities were measured by relatively crude devices, and 
were analyzed with relation to the expressions of value concepts 
contained in them. These expressions were applied to the 
related values in each person’s pattern, and a weighted score was 
thus obtained from the five highest values in the pattern. This 
score was correlated with attitude test scores, and the coefficient 
obtained for the eighty-four students was .80. What had 
appeared to be a promising relationship in the first study was 
now shown to be a truly strong relationship. It is important to 
note that this relationship depended on having present two ele- 
ments, the cognitive mental content, or knowledge subjectively 
viewed, and the value patterns. 

Later in the same term these students were subjected to propa- 
ganda on the effects produced in students by fraternities and 
sororities. Of eighty students measured later, eight, or ten per 
cent, showed changes in concept scores which went in the ‘wrong’ 
direction, as implied by changes in their attitude scores. Of the 
other seventy-two, half changed both scores in the ‘right’ or 
expected relationship, and half changed only one score by a small 
amount. The correlation between the two sets of scores at the 
end of the propaganda period was .73. 

The findings were interpreted to mean that any object or cir- 
cumstance which is conceived as a means to the attainment of 
a strong value, will evoke a favorable attitude, and vice versa. 
A much more adequate study of this is now under way by a 
capable graduate student. 

If these findings are substantiated, as now seems to be likely, 
certain interesting implications follow. 
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1) We have several educational processes to contend with in 
order to influence social behavior. One is concept formation, 
in which it is necessary to recognize two functionally important 
types. The first is in the nature of concepts of goals or con- 
ditions to be achieved, and their progressive generalization into 
long-time objectives, value patterns, and ideals. The second 
has to do with the development of concepts of processes by which 
these goals may be attained, considering such matters as the 
maintenance of social approval and the economic use of energy. 

Another educational process is that which is coming to be 
known as canalization, the attachment of affect to certain con- 
cepts. In the case of goals, the affective attachment takes the 
form of value. In the case of processes, which are means to 
ends, the affective attachment takes the form of interests. 

A third educational process is that which has to do with devel- 
oping the ability to think clearly in the solution of personal 
problems. Practically nothing at all is now available to teachers 
which can be put to productive use in teaching. 

2) A significant implication is related to the réle of thought 
processes and concepts in the determination of personal behavior, 
and throws a new light on the need for studying the circum- 
stances under which young people acquire their social ideas. 
This sort of learning is not fruitfully studied by means of experi- 
ments in conditioning. Learning can never be reduced to one 
theory, because there are several kinds of learning, and they 
differ not only in terms of the nature of the operation, but also 
in terms of the level of the nervous system which is most signifi- 
cantly involved. 

Theory and research in motivation to be most productive, 
must concentrate attention on the whole person in the process 
of adjusting to the total situation. If there is to be value in 
this area for the educator and counselor, emphasis must be turned 
from physical mechanics and physiological needs to the higher 
mental processes and the social and ego needs as they exist in 
the human family. 

On the other hand, teachers and counselors need to recognize 
the nature of adjustment, and learn to understand the determi- 
nants of attention. They need to analyze the school and the 
community to determine what sorts of psychological situations 
they create for the individual, and what forces and stresses of a 
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dynamic nature are operating on the student. This would be 
in contrast to what almost seems a persistent effort to set aside 
known principles of adjustment and stimulus-response relation- 
ships, in the work of the classroom. 

Although it is much more involved, less precise, and more 
poorly structured at present than the typical laboratory study, 
the profitable field in motivation is the measurement of ideas 
and their affective attachments, and the relation of these to the 
needs felt by the individual. In addition to this, a new view of 
learning is needed, which recognizes the fact that concept forma- 
tion, conditioning, and canalization are different things, and 
that there may be other equally significant departures from any 
single-theory approach. 
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SOME MEASURED PERSONALITY TRAITS OF 
COLLEGIATE UNDERACHIEVERS 


WILLIAM A. OWENS AND WILMA C. JOHNSON 
Iowa State College 


‘ PROBLEM 


The problem of this investigation was to identify, from 
responses to standardized personality inventories, some of the 
distinctive characteristics and modes of adjustment of a sample 
of collegiate underachievers. 


METHOD 


Essentially, the method employed was one of item analysis. 
Three personality inventories were administered to college 
groups of (1) underachievers, (2) normal achievers, and (3) 
overachievers; and two series of item analyses were run to 
differentiate the responses of the underachievers from those of 
each of the other two groups. The three qualitative achieve- 
ment categories were defined in terms of a negative, a minimal, 
or a positive discrepancy between the students’ predicted and 
obtained grade-point averages. For both underachievers and 
overachievers the average discrepancy amounted to approxi- 
mately one letter grade. Predicted average was based upon 
A.C.E. score, and obtained average upon scholastic record for 
the Fall Quarter of 1946. The records of all freshman in The 
Division of Engineering (seven hundred sixty-four) were utilized 
in estimating the true regression of grade-point average upon 
the entrance test score, (A.C.E.). 

Subjects were one hundred sixty-four male freshmen in Engi- 
neering at Iowa State College. They were tested during the 
Winter Quarter of 1947, were carrying approximately standard 
course loads, were not involved to excess in extra-curricular 
pursuits, and were not required to identify themselves by name. 
Fifty of them were designated as underachievers, sixty as normal 
achievers, and fifty-four as overachievers. 

Personality Tests or questionnaires employed were as follows: 

(1) A three hundred-item group form of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory containing only diagnostic items. 

(2) The Minnesota Personality Scale of Darley and Mc- 
Namara. 
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(3) A so-called Personal Check List of twenty-five items, 
originally devised by the senior author, for the screening of 
combat fatigue cases and as yet unpublished. These three 
measuring instruments are composed of a total of five hundred 
nineteen items dealing with various phases of attitudes and 
adjustment. 

Criteria adopted for item selection were, first, that item 
responses must show a tetrachoric correlation of at least 0.20 
with underachievement; and, second, that overachievers must 
differ in the same response direction from normals as normals 
from underachievers. This second criterion was, of course, a 
precaution against the isolation of items which might be answered 
in common fashion by both under- and overachievers and which 
would therefore be diagnostic only of abnormal achievement, in 
general, rather than of underachievement in particular. In 
addition it may be noted that the application of this second 
criterion substantially decreases the probability of the chance 
selection of an item. 


RESULTS 


Table I contains the crucial results of the present investigation. 
In it are incorporated the thirty-eight differential items isolated 
and their respective correlations with the underachievement 
criterion; also identified are the socially unacceptable or sympto- 
matic responses as indicated by the authors of the several tests, 
and the responses most frequently given by the present under- 
achievers. Six additional items appeared to be discriminating 
but were omitted because low frequency in some one cell of the 
tetrad table permitted only a very dubious correlational 
interpretation. 

Several features of these results seem noteworthy. First, it 
will be observed that almost half of the differential items, 
fifteen of thirty-eight, deal directly with social adjustment. On 
these items the typical underachiever uniformly and without 
exception gave better adjusted or more extroverted responses 
than the typical normal or overachiever. The predominance of 
social adjustment items among those which are discriminating 
seems the more remarkable if it be considered that only sixty 
items of the original five hundred nineteen dealt with this topic. 

Second, it may be noted that the underachievers were charac- 
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terized by good adjustment in all areas tapped save those of 
Family Relationships and neurotic-psychotic tendency. 

Third, it may be pointed out that whereas three hundred 
twenty-five of the original items dealt with this latter area of 
adjustment, only ten such appear among the differential thirty- 
eight. (MMPIJ-7 and PCL-3) Relatively speaking, this is a 
very light saturation and does not suggest that neurotic or 
psychotic forms of adjustment were prominently associated with 
the scholastic underachievement of the present subjects. 

Interpretation.—The most obvious hypothesis suggested would 
seem to be that these students were too socially oriented, and 
probably too socially active, to spend large amounts of time in 
the solitary study essential to academic achievement on the 
college level. Their good adjustment in other areas would con- 
stitute evidence congruent with this point of view; and their 
slight tendencies to depression, worry, and psychic tension might 
then be thought of as consequences of poor achievement rather 
than as causes contributing to it. Such an assigning of possible 
cause-and-effect relationships, however, is pure conjecture and 
goes perhaps too far beyond data which show only the presence 
or absence of association. 

A roughly parallel investigation of overachievement conducted 
by Dr. J. C. Heston of DePauw University, and reported to the 
1947 meeting of the Midwestern Psychological Association, 
affords some interesting evidence of a contrasting, confirmatory 
and supplementary character. Heston found that his over- 
achievers were characterized by social introversion and lack of 
confidence, good family adjustment, and emotional instability. 
In spite of the application of different measuring instruments to a 
different student population, his overachiever seems to be near 
the opposite end of a continuum from the underachiever of the 
present investigation. 

Such a demonstrated contrast between presumed polarities 
suggests that the present characterization of the underachiever 
has some representativeness and may generalize beyond the 
particular subjects and tests upon which this report is based. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1) It was possible to isolate certain measurable personality 
traits peculiar to the underachievers of this study. 
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2) Conspicuous among the traits isolated was social extro- 
version. 

3) Symptoms of a neurotic or psychotic character were not 
prominent among the responses of these subjects. 


TABLE ].—DIFFERENTIAL ITEMS AND THEIR CRITERION 
CORRELATIONS 


(1) The first parenthesis after the item encloses the less acceptable response 
as indicated by the authors of the test; (2) the second parenthesis the response 
most frequently made by the present underachievers; (3) if the sign of the 
correlation is positive, it indicates that the underachievers gave more mal- 
adjusted responses than the normal achievers or overachievers; if the sign 
is negative the reverse is true. (A—agree; D—disagree) 


I. Minnesota Personality Scale 
A. Morale 
1. Laws are so often made for the benefit of small selfish 
groups that a man cannot respect the law. (A) (D) 
(—.21) 
2. The law protects property rights at the expense of human 
rights. (A) (D) (—.35) 
3. Education is more valuable than most people think. (D) 
(A) (—.82) 
4. Violators of the law are nearly always detected and pun- 
ished. (D) (A) (—.72) 
B. Social Adjustment 
1. Do you enjoy entertaining people? (D) (A) (—.48) 
2. Do you find it easy to make friendly contacts with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex? (D) (A) (—.22) 
3. Do you stay in the background at parties or social gather- 
ings? (A) (D) (—.34) 
4. Do you enjoy speaking before groups of people? (D) (D) 
(—.30) 
5. Do you take an active part in the entertainment at 
parties? (D) (A) (—.36) 
6. Do you have the time of your life at social affairs? (D) 
(A) (—.28) 
7. If a party is dull, do you take the lead in enlivening it? 
(D) (A) (—.42) 
8. Are you rather shy in your contacts with people? (A) 
(D) (.—50) 
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9. Do you find it easy to act naturally at a party? (D) (A) 
(.—24) 

10. Do you have difficulty in starting a conversation with a 
person who has just been introduced? (A) (D) (—.22) 
11. Do you prefer to participate in activities leading to friend- 

ships with many people? (A) (D) (—.36) 
12. Do you have much difficulty in thinking of an appropriate 
remark to make in group conversation? (A) (D) (—.20) 
13. Are you indifferent to people? (A) (D) (—.32) 
14. Do you like to participate in many social activities? 
(D) (A) (—.31) 
15. Do you find it difficult to start a conversation with a 
stranger? (A) (D) (—.29) 
C. Family Relationships 
1. Was your father your ideal of manhood? (D) (A) 
(+.36) 
2. Have there been family quarrels among your near rela- 
tives? (A) (D) (+.25) 
D. Emotionality 
1. Do you have ups and downs in mood without apparent 
causes? (A) (D) (—.20) 
2. Do you have skin diseases or skin eruptions, such as 
athlete’s foot, carbuncles, or boils? (A) (D) (—.38) 
3. Does some useless thought keep coming into your mind 
to bother you? (A) (D) (—.35) 
E. Economic Conservatism 
1. Selling guns and tear gas to factories and industrial plants 
is a dishonorable job. (A) (D) (—.22) 
2. A man should strike in order to secure greater returns to 
labor. (A) (D) (—.20) 
3. Pickets arrested for blocking the entrance to a factory 


, should be fined heavily. (D) (D) (—.21) 
4. The government should not attempt to limit profits. (D) 
(A) (—.33) 


II. Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
A. Schizophrenia (Sc) 
1. Once a week or oftener I feel suddenly hot all over, with- 
out apparent cause. (A) (D) (+.54) 
B. Hysteria (Hy) 
1. Once a week or oftener I feel suddenly hot all over, with- 
out apparent cause. (A) (D) (+.54) 
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C. Depression (D) 
1. At times I feel like picking a fist fight with someone. (A) 
(D) (+.45) 
2. I sometimes keep at a thing until others lose their patience 
with me. (A) (A) (+.30) 
3. Sometimes without any reason or even when things are 
going wrong I feel excitedly happy ‘‘on top of the world.”’ 
(A) (A) (+.24) 
4. I certainly feel useless at times. (A) (A) (+.21) 
D. Psychasthenia (Pt) 
1. Sometimes I become so excited that I find it hard to get to 
sleep. (A) (A) (+.39) 
2. I certainly feel useless at times. (A) (A) (+.21) 
E. Hypomania (Ma) 
1. I sometimes keep at a thing until others lose their patience 
with me. (A) (A) (+.30) 
F. Psychopathic (Pd) 
1. In school I was sometimes sent to the principal for cutting 
up. (A) (A) (+.35) 
2. Sometimes without any reason or even when things are 
going wrong I feel excitedly happy ‘‘on top of the world.”’ 
(A) (A) (+.24) 
III. Personnel Check List 
1. I’m fairly even tempered—I lose my temper a lot oftener 
than I used to. (A) (D) (+.28) 
2. I have bothersome thoughts that keep coming back. (A) 
(D) (+.32)—The past doesn’t bother me. 
3. I can usually think clearly—I sometimes feel ‘“‘foggy”’ or 
confused. (A) (D) (+.32) 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF PERSISTENCE 
TO ACHIEVEMENT: 
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Numerous approaches have been made to a behavior phe- 
nomenon termed perseverance or persistence. 

Anatomical classifications, handwriting, word-building, the 
maze, self-appraisal, endurance of distress, and endurance at 
tasks like tedious arithmetical computations have been linked 
with or used as measures of persistence. Several investigators 
suggested factor analysis of persistence. However, the evalu- 
ators of the research do not agree upon any measure of per- 
sistence which indicates the relationship between persistence 
and achievement. The most widely used and least criticized 
measure appeared to be the word-building activity. 

Perusal of the literature indicated that the endurance with or 
length of time of application to a word or linguistic activity, a 
number or quantitative activity, and a mechanical activity 
might offer data to discover the relationship of persistence to 
achievement. 

Nine measures were administered to one hundred college 
students from the State College at Wilberforce, Ohio. A 

For the measurement of persistence, three devices were 
employed. Jigsaw puzzles, which consisted of two hundred fifty 
pieces, were used for mechanical persistence. The border pieces 
were removed to make the puzzles more difficult. Crossword 
puzzles of average difficulty were selected for the linguistic 
measurement. Quantitative persistence was obtained by admin- 
istering Clarke’s? number puzzle. This test was modified by 
changing the time factor. Another modification was that the 
number was changed when the tests were rotated. The general 





1A digest of Mr. Jackson’s thesis which is in the library of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 
? Clark, W. H.: “‘Two Tests of Perseverance,’’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 26: 610, November, 1935. 
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idea is to show arithmetical computations which will provide as 
many figures as possible from one to one hundred or more using 
combinations from a given number of one particular digit, like 
six threes. 

Motivation was provided for by offering cash prizes. Ten 
dollars was awarded for the first prize. The second and third 
prizes were one dollar each. 

Three testing periods were used for the persistence measures. 
During the first fifty minutes the order was mechanical, linguistic, 
and quantitative. In the second period, linguistic was first, 
then quantitative, and mechanical. The students were started 
with the quantitative measurement in the third period. A week 
elapsed between testing periods. 

Product-moment correlations were computed between: 

(1) General persistence and the average of the three achieve- 
ments; hereafter referred to as general achievement. 

(2) General persistence and the average of the three capac- 
ities; hereafter referred to as general capacity. 

(3) General capacity and general achievement. 

(4) Mechanical persistence and mechanical achievement. 

(5) Mechanical persistence and mechanical capacity. 

(6) Mechanical achievement and mechanical capacity. 

(7) Quantitative persistence and quantitative achievement. 

(8) Quantitative persistence and quantitative capacity. 

(9) Quantitative achievement and quantitative capacity. 

(10) Linguistic persistence and linguistic achievement. 

(11) Linguistic persistence and linguistic capacity. 

(12) Linguistic achievement and linguistic capacity. 

An achievement quotient was calculated by dividing the 
achievement Z-score of each student by his capacity Z-scores. 

Product moment correlations were then computed for: 

(1) General persistence and general achievement quotient. 

(2) Mechanical persistence and mechanical achievement 


quotient. 
(3) Quantitative persistence and quantitative achievement 


quotient. 
(4) Linguistic persistence and linguistic achievement quotient. 
Four scores were obtained. (1) A score which was defined 
herein as general persistence was obtained by taking the total 
of the times the student spent at his first tasks, plus one-half of 
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the total of the times spent on the second tasks, plus one-third 
the times spent on third tasks. (2) Mechanical persistence was 
herein defined as the total time the student spent on jigsaw 
puzzles. (3) Linguistic persistence was interpreted herein as 
the total time spent on crossword puzzles. (4) Quantitative per- 
sistence was interpreted herein as the total time the student spent 
on quantitative puzzles. 

Edmiston’s Quantitative and Linguistic Intelligence Tests and 
pages 2, 3, 5, 7, and 8 of the Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes 
Examination, Form A, were selected to measure capacity. 
Capacity was defined as the scores obtained from these tests. 

The reading and arithmetic parts of the Progressive Achieve- 
ment Tests—Advanced Battery, Form B, and pages 1 and 6 of 
the Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination, Form A, were 
used to measure linguistic, quantitative, and mechanical achieve- 
ment. Achievement was interpreted as the scores obtained from 
these tests. 

The raw scores of all tests were converted to Z-scores as pre- 
scribed by Garrett.* 

Partial correlations were obtained to provide: 

(1) The relationship between general persistence and general 
achievement with general capacity partialled out. 

(2) The relationship between mechanical persistence and 
mechanical achievement with mechanical capacity partialled out. 

(3) The relationship between linguistic persistence and linguis- 
tic achievement with linguistic capacity partialled out. 

(4) The relationship between quantitative persistence and 
quantitative achievement with quantitative capacity partialled 
out. 

The above statistical procedures provided from the data the 
answer to the problem of the relationship of persistence to 
achievement. 

Correlations between persistence and achievement in general 
were very low. Indeed, as Thornton‘ pointed out: ‘‘ These facts 





*Garrett, H. E.: Statistics in Psychology and Education. New York; 
Longmans, Green, and Company, 1947. p. 156-57. 

4‘ Thornton, George R.: ‘‘The Use of Tests of Persistence in the Prediction 
of Scholastic Achievement,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 32: 267, 
April, 1941. : 
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raise the question whether scores on so-called tests of persistence 
should be considered measures of persistence.” 

A summary of the correlations between persistence and 
achievement was presented for comparison. 


TABLE I.—PrRopuct MoMENT COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN PERSISTENCES, ACHIEVEMENTS, AND CAPACITIES 
WITH PROBABLE ERRORS 


Type Persistence Persistence Capacity 
Persistence Achievement Capacity Achievement 
General — .07 + .06 01+ .07 .69 + .03 
Mechanical —.09+ .07 -—.10+ .07 .58 + .04 
Linguistic .28 + .06 .20+ .06 .68 + .04 
Quantitative .20 + .06 .08 + .07 .41+ .06 


The coefficients of correlations between persistence and 
achievement for general and mechanical were negative, 
while those for lingusitic and quantitative were both positive. 
Although the relationship between persistence and achievement 
was better on the linguistic and quantitative types, the findings 
presented a question as to how well word-building and number 
puzzles measured persistence. 

The only persistence achievement correlation coefficient which 
was significant, more than four probable errors, was the linguistic. 
The linguistic correlation of .28 + .06 was low, but there was a 
positive relationship. 

Table II records the partial correlations and the correlations 
between persistence and achievement quotients. 

The partial correlations and the correlations with achievement 
quotients (minimum P.E. + .07) serve to substantiate the con- 
clusions that there was little relationship between persistence 
and achievement or that the measures of persistence and/or 
achievement used were not valid. The quantitative persistence- 
achievement correlation coefficient of .20 was .12 higher than 
the quantitative persistence-capacity correlation of .08. This 
difference was the largest between any pair of persistence-achieve- 
ment and persistence-capacity correlations computed. The next 
largest from a similar comparison was linguistic with a difference 


of .08. 
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TABLE IJ.—CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS WITH CAPACITIES 
PARTIALLED OUT AND CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN 
PERSISTENCES AND ACHIEVEMENT QUOTIENTS 


Correlation 
Correlation Coefficient, 
Coefficient Persistence- 
Capacity Achievement 
Type Partialled Quotient 
General—Persistence 
—Achievement 
—Capacity —.1] .03 
Mechanical—Persistence 
—Achievement 
—Capacity — .04 .02 
Linguistic—Persistence 
—Achievement 
—Capacity .20 .00 
Quantitative—Persistence 
—Achievement 
—Capacity 18 16 


Two possibilities, therefore, resulted: (1) That there was very 
little relationship between persistence and achievement, or (2) 
that the methods used to measure persistence and/or achieve- 
ment were not valid. 
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Many investigations in psychology and education find it help- 
ful to take into account factors of socio-economic status. A 
number of objective scales are available for ascertaining status. 
Some, like the Chapin scale,* depend upon ratings given to the 
home by a visitor; others, like the Barr, Goodenough,‘ or 
Taussig,'! are based upon weights assigned to occupational cate- 
gories. Instruments like the American Home Scale® and the 
Sims Score Cards’® represent a third kind of inventory; in these 
two scales the respondents answer a series of questions about 
their homes, material possessions, social participation, etc. 

Each of these types has certain characteristic strengths and 
weaknesses, but all seem to provide reasonably adequate meas- 
ures of social status, conceived of as ‘‘ . . . a prestige variable 
dependent on social and economic factors, which are not con- 
figurated in any constant manner’”’ (p. 528). The Chapin scale 
is perhaps the most generally satisfactory of these mentioned, 
for no intervening considerations such as the accuracy or truth- 
fulness of the subjects’ responses are involved in the scoring; the 
home visitor merely observes the relevant facts about the domi- 
cile, and the status score is computed from these observations. 
Even though the average time required to complete a schedule is 
only five minutes? (p. 377), the method is nevertheless time-con- 
suming, and in large samples expensive, for it involves a visit to 
the home of each subject. The occupational rating scales cir- 
cumvent this difficulty for they may be administered to groups; 
however, occupation is only one of the factors contributing to 
social prestige, and for this reason many workers prefer to use a 
scale which incorporates a number of items relevant to status. 

Thus, recourse is often had to scales such as the American 
Home Scale which may be administered to large groups, and 
which sample a wide range of factors predictive of status. Such 
tests are easy to give, simple to score, and generally yield accurate 
and useful information pertaining to status. However, even in 
the case of such tests as the Sims and the American Home Scale 
there remains the possibility of further shortening and consolida- 
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tion so as to secure an instrument easier to work with, but retain- 
ing the reliability and validity of the longer tests. 

The present study is concerned with such a scale, one which is 
practically self-administering, which can be completed in a very 
short time, speedily scored, and which preserves to a large extent 
the precision of the longer and more complex instruments. This 
scale, called the Home Index, is based largely upon a re-analysis 
and re-working of items in the Sims Score Cards’ and the Ameri- 
can Home Scale,* with the addition of certain original items. A 
number of questions and arrangements were considered, but 
preliminary study suggested that the twenty-one items listed in 
Table 1 were most satisfactory; the item-directions were chosen 
so as to facilitate scoring. It might be objected that having all 


TABLE 1.—ITEMs INCLUDED IN THE HoME INDEX 


1. Is there an electric or gas refrigerator in your home? 

2. Is there a telephone in your house? 

3. Do you have a bathtub in your home? 

4. Is your home heated with a central system, such as by a 

furnace in the basement? 

Does your family have a car? 

Did your mother go to high school? 

Did your mother go to a college or university? 

Did your father go to high school? 

Did your father go to a college or university? 

10. Do you have a fireplace in your home? 

11. Do you have a piano in your home? 

12. Does your family have any servants, such as a cook or maid? 

13. Does your family leave town every year for a vacation? 

14. Does your mother belong to any clubs, or organizations, such 
as study, art, or civic clubs? 

15. Does your father belong to any civic, study, service, or politi- 
cal clubs, such as the Lions Club, Chamber of Commerce, etc? 

16. Have you ever had private lessons in music, dancing, art, etc., 
outside of school? 

17. Do you have your own room at home? 

18. Does your family take a daily newspaper? 

19. Do you belong to any clubs where you have to pay dues? 

20. Does your family have a radio-phonograph combination? 

21. How many books does your family have? 
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the items scored in the same direction would encourage dis- 
sembling; such an objection must lose point, however, when the 
completely transparent nature of all objective status inventory 
items is recalled. Anyone wishing to attain a higher score than 
he would by answering with probity may do so as readily on the 
more elaborate inventories as on the one offered here. 

The score on the Home Index is obtained by counting the num- 
ber of ‘Yes’ responses on the first twenty questions, and then 
adding extra points according to the following scheme for item 
21: no points for having zero through ninety-nine books; one 
point for having one hundred through four hundred ninety- 
nine books; and two points for having five-hundred or more 
books. The total range of possible scores is thus from zero through 
twenty-two. 

The reliability of these twenty-one items, considered as a scale, 
is suggested by a test-retest correlation on a sample of fifty-five 
college students of .989. The coefficient calculated by the 
Kuder-Richardson method on a sample of two hundred fifty-two 
high-school students was .74; this represents a minimum estimate 
of the internal consistency of the scale. 

Table 2 gives the intercorrelations in a college sample of the 


TABLE 2.—CoRRELATION MATRIX OF THE FOLLOWING VARIABLES: 


(1) Home InpEex; (2) AmMericAN Home Sca.eE; (3) SIMs 
Score Carps; (4) FatHir’s OccupATION; AND (5) St*; 
BasEpD ON 55 PsycHoLoGcy LABORATORY STUDENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA (29 MEN, 26 


WoMEN) 
HI AHS SSC OCC. St 
HI .88 .82 .65 .28 
AHS .88 77 .65 mel 
SSC .82 aa .73 .25 
OCC. .65 .65 .73 .20 
St .28 ll 25 .20 


* Status, see references 5 and 6. 


Home Index with a number of variables, three of which may be 
considered as criteria. It is interesting to note that the Home 
Index correlates higher with both the American Home Scale and 
the Sims Score Cards than they do with each other. 
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A centroid factor analysis was made of the above matrix, 
yielding the following two factors, and loadings, after rotation. 


TABLE 3.—RotTatTep Factor LOADINGS OF THE VARIABLES 
INCLUDED IN THE CORRELATION MATRIX 


HI AHS SSC OCC. St 
Factor I .988 .898 .810 .658 .175 
Factor II .087 .029 .460 .446 .264 


The results of this analysis show clearly that the Home Index is 
the most heavily loaded of all the measures on the predominant 
status factor. This implies that the Home Index is the best 
single measure of whatever the scales are measuring in common, 
and tends to confirm the validity of the Index. 

The Home Index was also administered to a sample of two 
hundred sixty-one high-school seniors from a small Midwestern 
city of about 25,000 population, yielding a mean of 9.82 and 
a standard deviation of 4.08. It was also compared with a 
personality-status scale’ in a smaller sample of two hundred 
forty-eight, giving a correlation of .52, standard error .06, which 
is almost identical with that obtained between the personality- 
status scale and the American Home Scale in test samples. 
Insofar as the present Home Index is a valid objective status 
scale, this correlation may be taken as a further indication of the 
validity of the personality-status scale (St) as well. 

It should be pointed out that the present scale is being offered 
as highly preliminary and tentative. It has not been tested in 
large samples, and its validity has not been demonstrated 
unequivocally, although it does correlate highly with other status 
scales. No doubt as research goes ahead evidence will be 
accumulated on both these points. It appears, also, that the 
scale is confined largely to persons in the younger age ranges, 
perhaps below twenty-one; the questions concerning education 
of parents, for example, would not have the direct status perti- 
nence for adults that they do for school students. Recognizing 
these limitations, it would seem reasonable to conclude that the 
scale is widely applicable to school children,* and will permit an 
acceptable assessment of the objective status factor. 





* Mr. James J. Jenkins has analyzed the readability of the Home Index 
according to the standards set up by Flesch (see: Flesch, R. The art of plain 
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SUMMARY 


A brief objective inventory for determining socio-economic 
status has been presented. This scale appears to have satis- 
factory test-retest reliability, and correlates highly with other 
status inventories which may be considered as criteria. These 
facts, plus the scale’s simplicity and rapidity of scoring would 
seem to recommend it as a useful tool for measuring status. 
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‘reading ease’ was 80.0, just between the ‘easy’ and ‘fairly easy’ categories, 
and on ‘human interest’ the scale rates 79.4, indicating extremely interesting 
and personal material. These results place the scale well within the scope 
of the average intermediate- and secondary-school child. 
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Our aim in this paper is to present certain guides for the inter- 
pretation of opinion which may be suggestive to social scientists 
interested both in the planning and in the interpretation of public 
opinion studies. Certain of these suggestions may seem to be 
quite self-evident; however, it is felt that a reiteration of some of 
them will be worth while. 

The opinions held by a person can be best understood when we 
learn what the past experiences of an individual are and how these 
are related to his purposes. Since it is impossible, at best, to 
acquire a complete developmental history of any individual and 
since the polling mechanism must usually and deliberately rule 
out the possibility of elaborate depth interviewing as impractical, 
questionnaires must be designed and analyzed in terms of the best 
probable hunches that may get at indicators of experiences (i.e., 
occupation, education, church attendance) which may at least 
give insights into the nature of past experience. 

However, past experience must always be studied in the light 
of the individual’s purposes. As the basic purposes behind our 
behavior are apt to be so poorly understood by us, and since our 
judgments are generally made so swiftly and are so many times 
based on cues that are not consciously perceived, the ‘reasons’ 
people give for their expressed opinions can be regarded as only 
partial. One suggestion can be made in this area. Namely, 
based on the hypothesis that the specific purposes affecting social 
behavior are to a great extent determined by the membership 
and reference group identifications acquired in our society, ques- 
tions relating to these group loyalties may provide helpful insights 
into the problem of individual motivation. These insights should 





* Part of the material in this article was incorporated in a paper read at 
the Eastern Psychological Association meeting in Philadelphia, April 16, 
1948. 
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help in the necessary task of understanding the functional rela- 
tionship of opinions to past experience and to motivation. The 
recent study by Centers is an example of the use of public opinion 
methods for analyzing the relationships between socio-economic 
class identifications and opinions. * 

In stressing the importance of individual experience and moti- 
vation to the analysis of opinions, it seems pertinent to stress the 
need for a distinction between historical events and events of 
personal significance. Opinion is affected by events only when 
those events are perceived as having some personal significance 
in terms of aiding or hindering the carrying out of purposes. 
Events that may be of great ‘historical’ importance or which 
may be reported in banner headlines are by no means always 
those that affect opinion, except as they may help to build up a 
context for interpretation and for the plausibility of future 
judgments. 

For example, the proposal in our Congress of lend-lease aid for 
Great Britain in January, 1941, had no immediate effect on 
opinion in this country as to England’s chances in the war or as to 
the chances that the United States would actively enter the war. 
Whereas an event with less ‘historical’ import but which the 
individual sees as affecting his life directly, such as a draft, may 
cause a drastic change in opinion and behavior. 

Great stress has been laid on the point that many opinions are 
related to what people think the future will bring. It would 
seem that a valid distinction can and should be made between 
what we shall call expectancies and predictions. Predictions are 
more in the nature of abstract intellectual judgments and are not 
always taken into account in determining present behavior. 
Predictions become expectancies when people adjust their pres- 
ent behavior to prepare for the predicted event. 

Stated opinions will be most meaningful, then, in areas of 
expectancy—that is, when a person has related the possibility of a 
future occurrence to his own situation. Public opinion questions 
which ask people to predict the outcome of elections, the probabil- 
ity of a depression, etc., should therefore first determine whether 
or not a future occurrence is regarded as an expectancy, that is, 





*Centers, R. Psychological aspects of socio-economic stratification: an 
enquiry into the nature of class. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 


Press. (To be published.) 
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as a probable future occurrence that is being taken into account 
in an individual’s present adjustments. 

Those opinions that have been tested by some concrete action 
on the part of the holder will tend to be the most reliable pre- 
dictors of behavior, whereas, the more abstract opinions that have 
not been tested by action are likely to be unrelated to any con- 
crete situation and therefore unreliable as the basis of predicting 
behavior. 

Even though, opinion may be fairly uniform concerning a given 
topic, such as the réle the United States should play in interna- 
tional affairs, the public often may be properly described as 
apathetic to the problem, since people see few if any ways in 
which they can act concretely to implement purpose as reflected 
by opinion. The functional rédle played by institutions such as 
local governments, the church, or the United Nations in the lives 
of individuals can only be understood when the possibilities they 
provide for specific action on the part of the individual are known. 

You may ‘believe in’ abstractions such as ‘democracy,’ 
‘freedom’ or ‘Christianity’ but nevertheless frequently act in 
undemocratic, repressive or unchristian ways in concrete situa- 
tions where your feeling is that this behavior will better satisfy 
your purposes. An example of the difference in people’s opin- 
ions concerning abstract versus concrete matters might be the 
conflicts that we see today concerning ‘freedom of speech’ in the 
abstract as opposed to freedom of speech for the communists. 

The general problem of the relation of knowledge to opinion has 
long been an important and interesting one to social scientists 
interested in public opinion. We suggest that knowledge be 
differentiated from understanding. Understanding, as distin- 
guished from knowledge, means that knowledge has been put to 
some concrete test and has become functionally related to an 
individual’s behavior and attitudes. Knowledge which has been 
gained on an intellectual level only is not necessarily used by an 
individual in determining how he shall act or what his opinions 
shall be. It cannot therefore be expected that information or 
knowledge as such will have any consistent or uniform effect on 
opinion. 

Knowledge is useful only insofar as it is functionally related to 
purpose. Public opinion studies should therefore aim at under- 
standing when and why knowledge becomes functional. Unana- 
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lyzed catalogings of relationships between information and opinion 
are apt to be misleading. It is well known, for example, that 
knowledge as such does not effect changes in opinion to the extent 
that we at one time thought. A partial explanation for this may 
be that new knowledge does not of necessity become functionally 
related to the individual’s purposes. An understanding of shifts 
of opinion with new knowledge of events or situations can be 
more validly obtained when the significance of the event or 
situation to the individual’s purposes is understood. 

Finally, opinion cannot be explained or fully understood in 
terms of the existing correlational relationships. Especially 
necessary for the understanding of opinions are an understanding 
of the group identifications and loyalties of individuals, and the 
purposes that stem from these loyalties. This is one of the most 
compelling reasons to supplement survey data with more com- 
plete case studies. By gaining all the insights possible into the 
past experience and motives of individuals in our society, it is 
hoped that a broader understanding will be gained concerning 
the ‘why’ of their opinions and the relationships between opin- 
ions and behavior. 
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